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THE AUTHOR OF *^ THE AFRICAN 

FARM." 

ALTHOUGH Miss Olive Schreiner's 
book, " The Story of an African Farm," 
was published several years ago, it did 
not acquire any considerable circulation in 
this country until last summer ; and so it may 
fairly be grouped with the two other famous 
novels of the year — of a deep interest on 
account of their attitude toward religion — 
"John Ward, Preacher," and "Robert Els- 
mere." The November Book Buyer con- 
tained the portraits of Mrs. Deland and Mrs. 
Ward, and we give herewith a portrait of Miss 
Schreiner, who wrote " The Story of an African 
Farm " under the no7n dc plume of " Ralph 
Iron." The photograph from which the por- 
trait was made was taken in Queenstown some 
time ago, and was loaned to the American 
publishers of Miss Schreiner's book (Roberts 
Brothers), for the purpose of reproduction in , 
The Book Buyer, by a friend of the author 
living in Lancashire. England. 

From Miss Schreiner herself was received, | 
in response to the application for the facts of 
her life, a brief autobiographical sketch, which 
is of so much interest that we give it entire. 
These few lines cover four pages of note-paper. 
Miss Schreiner's handwriting being very coarse 
and easy to read. Her account of her life is 
as follows : 

" My father was ji German born in WiJr tem- 
berg. He studied at Basel, and went to South 
Africa as a missionary. My mother is English, 
the daughter of a Presbyterian minister, and 
for generations my ancestors have been strict 
Puritans. 
*'I was horn in the heart of South Muca, 



on a solitary mission station. I was many ^^ 
years old before I saw a town. My father ' 
died many years ago. My mother has be- 
come a Roman Catholic and is living in a con- 
vent in South Africa. 

" I came to England for the first time seven 
years ago and then published the * African 
Farm,' which I had written in Africa. The 
first English edition was published in 1882. 
I have made stories ever since I could re- 
member ; long before I could write I used to 
scribble on sheets of paper imagining that I 
was writing them. I began * An African 
Farm * when 1 was almost a child, but left it 
for some years before I finished it." t^ 
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PREFACB TO THE SECOND EDITION. 9^ 

But, should one sit down to paint the scenes 
among which he has grown, he will find that the 
facts creep in upon him. Those brilliant phases and 
shapes which the imagination sees in far-off lands 
are not for him to portray. Sadly he must squeeze 
the color from his brush, and dip it into the gray 
pigments around him. He must paint what lies 
before him. 

E. lEOK 

JuNX, 1888. 



GLOSSARY. 



Since several Dutch and Colonial words occur in this work, the 
subjoined Glossary is given, explaining the principal ones. 

Benaauwdheit . . . Indigestion. 

Brakje A little cur of low degree. 

Bultong Dried meat 

In-span To harness. 

JCappje A sun-bonnet. 

Karroo The wide sandy plains in some parts 

of South Africa. 
Karroo-bushes . . . The bushes that take the place of 

grass on these plains. 
Kartd Tlie wooden bed fastened in an ox" 

wagon. 

Kopje A small hillock, or " little head." 

Kraal The space surrounded by a stone wall 

or hedged with thorn branches, into 

which sheep or cattle are driven at 

night. 

Mealies Indian corn. 

Meerkat A small weasel-like animal. 

Meiboss Preserved and dried apricots. 

Nachtmaal .... The Lord's Supper. 

Out'span .... To unharness, or a place in the field 

where one unharnesses. 
Predikant .... Parson. 

Reim Leather rope. 

Schlecht Bad. 

Sloot A dry watercourse. 

Spook A ghost. 

Stamp-block ... A wooden block hollowed out, in which 

mealies are placed to be pounded 

before being cooked. 
Upsitting .... In Boer courtship the man and girl are 

supposed to sit up together the 

whole night 
Velschoen .... Shoes of undressed \e^l\v^T« 



Wb must see the first images which the external world casts upon 
the dark mirror of his mind; or must hear the first words which awaken 
the sleeping powers of thought, and stand bj his earliest efforts, if we 
would understand the prejudices, the habits, and the passions that will 
rule his life. The entire man is, so to speak, to be found in the cradle 
of the child. 

Alexis de Tocqueyille. 
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— tick ! one, two, three, four ! He lost count pres- 
ently, and only listened. Tick — tick — tick — tick ! 

It never waited ; it went on inexorably ; and every 
time it ticked, a man died! He raised himself a 
little on his elbow and listened. He wished it would 
leave off. 

How many times had it ticked since he came to lie 
down ? A thousand times, a million times, perhaps. 

He tried to count again, and sat up to listen better. 

"Dying, dying, dying!" said the watch; "dying, 
dying, dying ! " 

. He heard it distinctly. Where were they going to, 
all those people ? - 

He lay down quickly, and pulled the cover up over 
his head ; but presently the silky curls reappeared. 

" Dying, dying, dying ! " said the watch ; " dying, 
dying, dying ! " 

He thought of the words his father had read that 
evening — " For^ wide is the gate and broad is the way, 
that leadeth to destruction^ and many there he which 
go in thereatP 

" Many, many, many ! " said the watch. 

" because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way 
that leadeth unto lifcy and few there he that find itP 

"Few, few, few ! " said the watch. 

The boy lay with his eyes wide open. He saw 
before him a long stream of people, a great dark mul- 
titude, that moved in one direction ; then they came 
to the dark edge of the world, and went over. He 
saw them passing on before him, and there was noth- 
ing that could stop them. He thought of how that 
stream had rolled on through all the long ages of the 
past — how the old Greeks and Romans had gone 
over ; the countless millions of China and India, they 
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size ; kneeling down, he arranged them carefully on the 
cleared space in a square pile, in shape like an altar. 
Then he walked to the bag where his dinner was kept ; 
in it was a mutton chop and a large slice of brown 
bread. The boy took them out, and turned the bread 
over in his hand, deeply considering it. Finally he 
threw it away, and walked to the altar with the meat, 
and laid it down on the stones. Close by, in the red 
sand, he knelt down. Sure, never since the beginning 
of the world was there so ragged and so small a priest. 
He took off his great hat, and placed it solemnly on 
the ground, then closed his eyes and folded his hands. 
He prayed aloud, — 

" God, my Father, I have made Thee a sacrifice. 
I have only twopence, so I cannot buy a lamb. If the 
lambs were mine I would give Thee one ; but now I 
have only this meat ; it is my dinner-meat. Please, 
my Father, send fire down from heaven to burn it. 
Thou hast said. Whosoever shall say unto this moun- 
tain, Be thou cast into the sea, nothing doubting, it 
shall be done. I ask for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
Amen." 

He knelt down with his face upon the ground, and 
he folded his hands upon his curls. The fierce sun 
poured down its heat upon his head and upon his 
altar. When he looked up he knew what he should 
see — the glory of God ! For fear his very heart stood 
still, his breath came heavily ; he was half suffocated. 
He dared not look up. Then at last he raised himself. 
Above him was the quiet blue sky, about him the red 
earth ; there were the clumps of silent ewes and his 
altar — that was all. 

He looked up — nothing broke the intense stillness 
of the blue overhead. He looked round in astonish- 
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did not care. If half the world were to be lost, why 
not he too ? He would not pray for mercy any more. 
Better so — better to know certainly. ' It was ended 
now. Better so. 

He began scrambling down the sides of the "kopje" 
to go home. 

Better so, — but oh, the loneliness, the agonized 
pain, for that night, and for nights on nights to come ! 
The anguish that sleeps all day on the heart like a 
heavy worm, and wakes up at night to feed ! 

There are some of us who in after years say to Pate, 
" Now deal us your hardest blow, give us what you 
will ; but let us never again suffer as we suffered when 
we were children." 

The barb in the arrow of childhood's suffering is 
this : its intense loneliness, its intense ignorance. 
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their red and black pigments having been preserved 
through long years from wind and rain by the over- 
hanging ledge, — grotesque oxen, elephants, rhinoc- 
eroses, and a one-horned beast, such as no man ever 
has seen or ever shall see. 

The girls sat with their backs to the paintings. In 
their laps were a few fern and ice-plant leaves, which 
by dint of much searching they had gathered under 
the rocks. 

Em took off her big brown " kappje " and began vig- 
orously to fan her red face with it; but her companion 
bent low over the leaves in her lap, and at last took 
up an ice-plant leaf, and fastened it to the front of 
her blue pinafore with a pin. 

" Diamonds must look as these drops do," she said, 
carefully bending over the leaf, and crushing one crys- 
tal drop with her delicate little nail. " When I am 
grown up," she said, "I shall wear real diamonds, 
exactly like these in my hair." 

Her companion opened her eyes, and wrinkled her 
low forehead. 

" Where will you find them, Lyndall ? The stones 
are only crystals that we picked up yesterday. Old 
Otto says so." 

"And you think that I am going to stay here 
always ? " 

The lip trembled scornfully. 

" Ah, no ! " said her companion. " I suppose some 
day we shall go somewhere ; but now we are only 
twelve, and we cannot marry till we are seventeen. 
Four years, five — that is a long time to wait. And 
we might not have diamonds if we did marry." 

" And you think that I am going to stay here till 
then ? " 
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but I," said Lyndall, "will have nothing. I must 
learn." 

" Oh, Lyndall, / will give you some of my sheep ! " 
said Em, with a sudden burst of pitying generosity. 

*^ I do not want your sheep," said the girl, slowly ; 
" I want things of my own. When I am grown up," 
she added, the flush on her delicate features deepen- 
ing at every word, "there will be nothing that I do 
not know. I shall be rich, very rich; and I shall 
wear, not only for best, but every day, a pure white 
silk, and little rosebuds, like the lady in Tant' San- 
nie's bed-room, and my petticoats will be embroidered, 
not only at the bottom, but all through." 

The lady in Tant' Sannie's bed-room was a gor- 
geous creature from a fashion-sheet, which the Boer- 
woman, somewhere obtaining, had pasted up at the 
foot of her bed, to be profoundly admired by the chil- 
dren. 

" It would be very nice ! " said Em ; but it seemed 
a dream of quite too transcendent a glory ever to be 
realized. • 

At this instant there appeared at the foot of the 
" kopje " two figures, — the one, a dog, white and 
sleek, one yellow ear hanging down over his left eye ; 
the other, his master, a lad of fourteen, and no other 
than the boy Waldo, grown into a heavy slouching 
youth. The dog mounted the " kopje " quickly ; his 
master followed slowly. He wore an aged jacket 
much too large for him, and rolled up at the wrists, 
and, as of old, a pair of dilapidated "vel-schoen" 
and a felt hat. He stood before the two girls at 
last. 

" What have you been doing to-day ? " asked Lyn- 
dall, lifting her eyes to his face. 
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he said, moving his hand out over the surrounding 
objects — " then, we would know something. This 
' kopje,' if it could tell us how it came here ! The 
' Physical Geography ' says," he went on most rapidly 
and confusedly, " that what are dry lands now were 
once lakes ; and what I think is this — these low hills 
were once the shores of a lake ; this * kopje ' is some 
of the stones that were at the bottom, rolled together 
by the water. But there is this — how did the water - 
come to make one heap here alone, in the centre of 
the plain ? " It was a ponderous question ; no one 
volunteered an answer. "When I was little,'' said 
the boy, " I always looked at it and wondered, and I 
thought a great giant was buried under it. Now I 
know the water must have done it ; but how ? It is 
very wonderful. Did one little stone come first, and 
stop the others as they rolled ? " said the boy with 
earnestness, in a low voice, more as speaking to him- 
self than to them. 

" Oh, Waldo, God put the little ^ kopje ' here," said 
Em with solemnity. 

" But how did He put it here ? " 

" By wanting." 

" But how did the wanting bring it here ? " 

" Because it did." 

The last words were uttered with the air of one 
who produces a clinching argument. What effect it 
had on the questioner was not evident, for he made 
no reply, and turned away from her. 

Drawing closer to Lyndall's feet, he said after a ' 
while in a low voice, — 

"Lyndall, has it never seemed to you that the 
stones were talking with you ? Sometimes," he added 
in a yet lower tone, "I lie under there with my 
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The sun had dipped now below the hills, and the 
boy. suddenly remembering the ewes and lambs, 
started to his feet. 

'* Let us also go to the house and see who has come," 
said Em, as the boy shuflied away to rejoin his flock, 
while Doss ran at his heels, snapping at the ends of 
the torn trousers as they fluttered in the wind. 
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by the devil, no ! not though he had sixty-times-six 
red noses." 

There the German overseer mildly interposed that 
the man was not a tramp, but a highly respectable in- 
dividual, whose horse had died by an accident three 
days before. 

"Don't tell me," cried the Boer-woman ; **the man 
is n't born that can take me in. If he 'd had money, 
would n't he have bought a horse ? Men who walk 
are thieves, liars, murderers, Rome's priests, seducers ! 
I see the devil in his nose ! " cried Tant' Sannie, shak- 
ing her fist at him ; " and to come walking into the 
house of this Boer's child, and shaking hands as 
though he came on horseback ! Oh, no, no ! " 

The stranger took off his hat, a tall battered chim- 
ney-pot, and disclosed a bald head, at the back of 
which was a little fringe of curled white hair ; and he 
bowed to Tant' Sannie. 

" What does she remark, my friend ? " he inquired, 
turning his crosswise-looking eyes on the old Ger- 
man. 

The German rubbed his old hands, and hesitated. 

" Ah — well — ah — the — Dutch — you know — do 
not like people who walk — in this country — ah ! " 

"My dear friend," said the stranger, laying his 
hand on the German's arm, " I should have bought 
myself another horse, but crossing, five days ago, a 
full river, I lost my purse — a purse with five hundred 
pounds in it. I spent five days on the bank of the 
river trying to find it — could n't. Paid a Kaffir nine 
pounds to go in and look for it at the risk of his life 
— could n't find it." 

The German would have translated this informa- 
.tdon, but the Boer-woman gave no ear. 
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block, " I have a dear wife and three sweet little chil- 
dren — two lovely girls and a noble boy." 

This information having been conveyed to the Boer- 
woman, she, after some further conversation, appeared 
slightly mollified ; but remained firm to her conviction 
that the man's designs were evil. 

" For dear Lord ! " she cried, " all Englishmen are 
ugly ; but was there ever such a red-rag-nosed thing 
with broken boots and crooked eyes before ? Take 
him to your room," she cried to the German ; *^ but all 
the sin he does I lay at your door." 

The German having told him how matters were 
arranged, the stranger made a profound bow to Tant' 
Sannie, and followed his host, who led the way to his 
own little room. 

" I thought she would come to her better self soon," 
the German said joyously. " Tant' Sannie is ngt 
wholly bad, far from it, far." Then seeing his com- 
panion cast a furtive glance at him, which he mistook 
for one of surprise, he added quickly, **Ah, yes, yes, 
we are all a primitive people here — not very lofty. 
We deal not in titles. Every one is Tanta and Oom 
— aunt and uncle. This may be my room," he said, 
opening the door. " It is rough, the room is rough ; 
not a palace — not quite. But it may be better than 
the fields, a little better ! " he said, glancing round at 
his companion. " Come in, come in. There is some- 
thing to eat — a mouthful : not the fare of emperors 
or kings ; but we do not starve, not yet," he said, 
rubbing his hands together, and looking round with a 
pleased; half-nervous smile on his old face. 

"My friend, my dear friend," said the stranger, 
seizing him by the hand, "may the Lord bless you, the 
Lord bless and reward you — the God of the fatherless 
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snowballs, and had carried home the knitted stock- 
ings of a little girl who afterwards became Waldo's 
mother ; did they not seem to see the German peasant 
girls walking about with their wooden shoes and yel- 
low braided hair, and the little children eating their 
suppers out of little wooden bowls when the good 
mothers called them in to have their milk and 
potatoes ? 

And were there not yet better times than these ? 
Moonlight nights, when they romped about the door, 
with the old man, yet more a child than any of them, 
and laughed till the old roof of the wagon-house 
rang? 

Or, best of all, were there not warm, dark, starlight 
nights, when they sat together on the doorstep, hold- 
ing each other's hands, singing German hymns, their 
voices rising clear in the still night air, — till the 
German would draw away his hand suddenly to wipe 
quickly a tear the children must not see ? Would 
they not sit looking up at the stars and talking of 
them, — of the dear Southern Cross, red, fiery Mars, 
Orion, with his belt, and the Seven Mysterious Sis- 
ters, — and fall to speculating over them ? How old 
are they ? Who dwells in them ? And the old Ger- 
man would say that perhaps the souls we loved lived 
in them ; there in that little twinkling point was per- 
haps the little girl whose stockings he had carried 
home ; and the children would look up at it lovingly, 
and call it "Uncle Otto's star." Then they would 
fall to deeper speculations, — of the times and sea- 
sons wherein the heavens' shall be rolled together as 
a scroll, and the stars shall fall as a fig-tree casteth 
her untimely figs, and there shall be time no longer ; 
" when the- Son of man shall come in His gloiy, and 
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the few coals that lay under the ashes, and his son, 
turning on the sheepskins, muttered sleepily to know 
if it were time to rise. 

<^ Lie still, lie still ! I would only make a fire/' said 
the old man. 

" Have you been up all night ? " asked the boy. 

" Yes ; but it has been short, very short. Sleep 
again, my chicken ; it is yet early." 

And he went out to fetch more fuel. 
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The German moved the leather thongs in and ont, 
and thought of the strange vicissitudes of human 
life, which might V^ring the kinsman of dukes and 
emperors to Lis humble room. 

Bonaparte appeared lost among old memories. 
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'^'IVin/ said the Duke of Wellington's nepihew, 

*jfm VI bett^tr sit in front.' 

"*AH right/ said I; *but keep your gan ready. 
Thf-re are more coming.' He'd got his face buried 
in my \t2utk, 

*^ * How many are there ? * said he. 

'' ' Your,' said I. 

** ' f fow many are there now ? ' said he. 

*^'?:ight,'saMI. 

" * How many are there now ? ' said he. 

« ' Ten,' said I. 

" * Ten I ten I ' said he ; and down goes his gon. 

^'^Wallie,' I said, *what have you done? We're 
dea^l men now.' 

''' iJon, my old fellow,' said he, *I couldn't help it; 
my hands trembled so ! ' 

" ' Wall,' 1 said, turning round and seizing his hand, 
' Wallie, my dear lad, good-bye. I'm not afraid to die. 
My legs are long — they hang down — the first bear 
that comes and I don't hit him, off goes my foot. 
When he takes it, I shall give you my gun and go. 
You may yet be saved ; but tell, oh, tell Mary Ann 
that T tliought of her, that I prayed for her I' 

" ' Good-bye, old fellow ! ' said he. 

" ' God bless you ! ' said I. 

" By this time the bears were sitting in a circle all 
Tround the tree. Yes," said Bonaparte impressively, 
fixing his eyes on the German, "a regular exact circle. 
The marks of their tails were left in the snow, and I 
measured it afterwards; a drawing-master couldn't 
luive done it better. It was that saved me. If they'd 
mshed on me at once, poor old Bon would never have 
teen here to tell this story. But they came on, sir, 
^stematicallj/y one by one. All the rest sat on their 
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the ship with the things ? Lost — gone to the bot- 
tom ! And the box with the money ? Lost — nothing 
saved ! 

"My wife wrote to the Duke of Wellington's 
nephew; I didn't wish her to; she did it without 
my knowledge. 

" What did the man do whose life I saved ? Did 
he send me thirty thousand pounds ? say, ' Bonaparte^ 
my brother, here is a crumb ? ' No ; he sent me 
nothing. 

" My wife said, * Write.' I said, * Mary Ai^n, no. 
While these hands have power to work, no. While 
this frame has power to endure, no. Never shall 
it be said that Bonaparte Blenkins asked of any 
man.' " 

The man's noble independence touched the Grermau. 

" Your case is hard ; yes, that is hard," said the 
German, shaking his head. 

Bonaparte took another draught of the soup, leaned 
back against the pillows, and sighed deeply. 

"I think," he said after a while, rousing himself, 
" I shall now wander in the benign air, and taste the 
gentle cool of evening. The stiffness hovers over me 
yet ; exercise is beneficial." 

So saying he adjusted his hat carefully on the bald 
crown of his head, and moved to the door. After he 
had gone the German sighed again over his work, — 

"Ah, Lord! So it is ! Ah!" 

He thought of the ingratitude of the world. 

" Uncle Otto," said the child in the doorway, " did 
you ever hear of ten bears sitting on their tails in a 
circle ? " 

" Well, not of ten, exactly ; but bears do attack 
travellers every day. It is nothing unheard of," 
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about the mouth. " Ah, my friend,'' he said tremu- 
lously, "eternity has looked me in the face! My 
life's thread hung upon a cord I The valley of the 
shadow of death ! *' said Bonaparte, seizing the Grer- 
man^s arm. 

" Dear, dear, dear ! " said the German, who had 
closed the lower half of the door, and stood much 
concerned beside the stranger, " you have had a fright. 
I never knew so young a bird to chase before j but 
they will take dislikes to certain people. I sent a 
lx)y away once, because a bird would chase him. Ah, 
dear, dear ! " 

" When I looked round," said Bonaparte, " the red 
and yawning cavity was above me, and the reprehen- 
sible paw raised to strike me. My nerves," said Bo- 
naparte, suddenly growing faint, " always delicate — 
highly strung — are broken — broken I You could 
not give a little wine, a little brandy, my friend ? '' 

The old German hurried away to the bookshelf, and 
took from behind the books a small bottle, half of 
whoso contents he poured into a cup. Bonaparte 
drained it eagerly. 

" How do you feel now ? " asked the German, look- 
ing at him with much sympathy. 

" A little, slightly better." 

Tlio German went out to pick up the battered 
chimney-pot which had fallen before the door. 

" I am sorry you got the fright. The birds are bad 
things till you know them,^' he said sympathetically, 
as he put the hat down. 

" My friend," said Bonaparte, holding out his hand; 
'* I forgive you ; do not be disturbed. Whatever the 
consequences, I forgive you. I know, I believe, it 
^as with no ill-intent that you allowed me to go 
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" Then I will take it, my friend. It is a comfort to 
one's own mind when you have unintentionally injured 
any one to make reparation. I know the feeling. The 
hat may not be of that refined cut of which the old 
one was, but it will serve, — yes, it will serve. Thank 
you," said Bonaparte, adjusting it on his head, and 
then replacing it on the table. " I shall lie down 
now and take a little repose," he added ; " I much fear 
my appetite for supper will be lost." 

" I hope not, I hope not," said the German, reseat- 
ing himself at his work, and looking much concerned 
as Bonaparte stretched himself on the bed, and turned 
the end of the patchwork quilt over his feet. 

"You must not think to make your departure, not , 
for many days," said the German, presently. '* Tant' 
Sannie gives her consent, and — " 

"My friend," said Bonaparte, closing his eyes sadly, 
" you are kind ; but were it not that to-morrow is the 
Sabbath, weak and trembling as I lie here, I would 
proceed on my way. I must seek work ; idleness but 
for a day is painful. Work, labor, '— that is the secret 
of all true happiness ! " 

He doubled the pillow under his head, and watched 

'W the German drew the leather thongs in and out. 

After a while Lyndall silently put her book on the 

.elf, and went home, and the German stood up and 

5gan to mix some water and meal for roaster-cakes. 
18 he stirred them with his hands, he said, — 

" J[ make always a double supply on Saturday night ; 
.the hands are then free as the thoughts for Sunday." 

"The blessed Sabbath ! " said Bonaparte. 

There was a pause. Bonaparte twisted his eyes 
-without moving his head, to see if supper were already 
on tho fire. 



...i.^ 
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praying for them. The German cleared his hands 
from the meal, and went to the chest from which he 
had taken the black hat. After a little careful feeling 
about, he produced a black cloth coat, trousers, and 
waistcoat, which he laid on the table, smiling know- 
ingly. They were of new shining cloth, worn twice a 
year, when he went to the town to " nachtmaal," He 
looked with great pride at the coat as he unfolded it 
and held it up. 

** It 's not the latest fashion, perhaps, not a West 
End cut, not exactly ; but it might do ; it might serve 
at a push. Try it on, try it on ! " he said, his old gray 
eyes twinkling with pride. 

Bonaparte stood up, and tried on the coat. It fitted 
admirably ; the waistcoat could be made to button by 
ripping up the back, and the trousers were perfect ; 
but below were the ragged boots. The German was 
not disconcerted. Going to the beam where a pair of 
top-boots hung, he took them off, dusted them care- 
fully, and put them down before Bonaparte. The old 
eyes now fairly brimmed over with sparkling enjoy- 
ment. 

" I have only worn them once. They might serve ; 
they might be endured." 

Bonaparte drew them on, and stood upright, his head 
almost touching the beams. The German looked at 
him with profound admiration. It was wonderful 
what a difference feathers made in the bird. 



CHAPTER V. 

SUNDAY SERVICES. 

Service No. 1. 

The boy Waldo kissed the pages of his book and 
looked up. Far over the flat lay the " kopje," a mere 
speck; the sheep wandered quietly from bush to 
bush ; the stillness of the early Sunday rested every- 
where, and the air was fresh. 

He looked down at his book. On its page a black 
insect crept. He lifted it off with his finger. Then 
he leaned on his elbow, watching its quivering an- 
tennae and strange movements, smiling. 

" Even you," he whispered, " shall not die. Even 
you He loves. Even you He will fold in His arms 
when He takes everything and makes it perfect and 
happy." 

When the thing had gone, he smoothed the leaves 
of his Bible somewhat caressingly. The leaves of 
that book had dropped blood for him once; they 
had taken the brightness out of his childhood ; f roir 
between them had sprung the visions that ha 
clung about him, and made night horrible. Addc 
like thoughts had lifted their heads, had shot o 
forked tongues at him, asking mockingly strange tr^ 
ial questions that he could not answer, misers 
child : — 
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TVhy did the women in Mark see only one angel and 
the women in Luke two ? Could a story be told in op- 
posite ways and both ways be true ? Could it ? could 
it ? Then again : Is there nothing always right, and 
nothing always wrong ? Could Jael, the wife of Heber 
the Kenite, ^' put her hand to the nail, and her right 
hand to the workman^ s hammer " ? and could the Spirit 
of the Lord chant pceans over her, loud pceans, high 
pceans, set in the book of the Lord, and no voice cry out, 
It was a mean and dastardly sin to lie, and kill the 
trusting in their sleep ? Could the friend of God 
marry his own sister and be beloved, and the man who 
does it to-day goes to hell, to hell ? Was there nothing 
always right or always wrong ? 

Those leaves had dropped blood for him once ; they 
had made his heart heavy and cold ; they had robbed 
his childhood of its gladness ; now his fingers moved 
over them caressingly. 

^*My Father God knows, my Father knows," he said. 
"We cannot understand ; He knows." After a while 
he whispered, smiling : " I heard your voice this 
morning when my eyes were not yet open ; I felt you 
near me, my Father. Why do you love me so?" 
His face was illuminated. " In the last four months 
the old question has gone from me. 1 know you are 
good; I know you love everything; I know, I know, 
I know ! I could not have borne it any more, — not 
any more." He laughed softly. " And all the while 
I was so miserable you were looking at me and loving 
xne, and I never knew it. But I know it now ; I feel 
it," said the boy, and he laughed low. " I feel it ! " 
he laughed. 

After a while he began partly to sing, partly to 
chant, the disconnected verses of hymns — those which 
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wall, which represented Tant' Sannie as she had ap- 
peared on the day before her confirmation^ fifteen 
years before, attired in green muslin. Suddenly he 
started to liis feet, walked up to the picture, and took i 
his stand before it. Long and wisCfully he gazed in- 
to its features ; it was easy to see that he was deeply 
moved. With a sudden movement, as though no 
longer able to restrain himself, he seized the pic- 
ture, loosened it from its nail, and held it close to 
his eyes. At length, turning to the Boer-woman, he 
said, in a voice of deep emotion, — 

" You will, I trust, dear madam, excuse this exhi- 
bitiou of my feelings; but this — this little picture 
recalls to me my first and best beloved, my dear de- 
parted wife, ^y:ho is now a saint in heaven." 

Tant' Sannie could not understand ; but the Hot- ' 
tentot maid, who had taken her seat on the floor be- i 
side her mistress, translated the English into Dutch !■ 
as far as she was able. i 

"Ah, my first, my beloved!" he added, looking 
tenderly down at the picture. " Oh, the beloved, the 
beautiful lineaments ! My angel wife ! This is surely 
a sister of yours, madam ? " he added, fixing his eyes 
on Tant' Sannie. 

The Dutchwoman blushed, shook her head, and 
pointed to herself. 

Carefully, intently, Bonaparte looked from the pic- 
ture in his hand to Tant' Sannie's features, and from 
the features back to the picture. Then slowly a light 
broke over his countenance ; he looked up, it became 
a smile ; he looked back at the miniature, his whole 
countenance was effulgent. 

" Ah, yes ; I see it now," he cried, turning his de- 
lighted gaze on to the Boer-woman ; " eyes, mouth, 
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"Well, my dear friend," said Bonaparte, "that 
would depend on circumstances. Money is no con- 
sideration with me. For my wife I have made pro- 
vision for the next year. My health is broken. Coi^ld 
I meet a place where a gentleman would be treated as 
a gentleman I would accept it, however small the 
remuneration. With me," said Bonaparte, "money is 
no consideration." 

"Well," said the German, when he had taken a 
whiff or two more from his pipe, " I think I shall go 
up and see Tant' Sannie a little. I go up often on 
Sunday afternoon to have a general conversation, to 
see her, you know. Nothing — nothing particular, 
you know." • 

The old man put his book into his pocket, and 
walked up to the farm-house with a peculiarly know- 
ing and delighted expression of countenance. 

" He does n't suspect what I 'm going to do," solilo- 
quized the German ; " has n't the least idea. A nice 
surprise for him." 

The man whom he had left at his doorway winked 
at the retreating figure with a wink that was not to 
be described. 
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thysts and milk-white pearls, than there, eating his 
supper in that little room. 

As they sat in silence there was a knock at the 
door. When it was opened the small woolly head of 
a little nigger showed itself. She was a messenger 
from Tant' Sannie : the German was wanted at once 
at the homestead. Putting on his hat with both 
hands, he hurried off. The kitchen was in darkness, 
but in the pantry beyond Tant' Sannie and her maids 
were assembled. 

A Kaffir girl, who had been grinding pepper be- 
tween two stones, knelt on the floor, the lean Hotten- 
tot stood with a brass candlestick in her hand, and 
Tant' Sannie, near the shelf, with a hand on each 
hip, was evidently listening intently,' as were her 
companions. 

"What may it be?" cried the old German; in 
astonishment. 

The room beyond the pantry was the store-room. 
Through the thin wooden partition, there arose at 
that instant, evidently from some creature ensconced 
there, a prolonged and prodigious howl, followed by 
a succession of violent blows against the partition 
wall. 

The German seized the churn-stick, and was about 
to rush round the house, when the Boer-woman im- 
pressively laid her hand upon his arm. 

"That is his head," said Tant' Sannie,. " that is his 
head." 

" But what might it be ? " asked the German, look- 
ing from one to the other, churn-stick in hand. 

A low hollow bellow prevented reply, and the voice 
of Bonaparte lifted itself on high. 

"Mary Ann ! my angel ! my wife ! " 
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He howled till the tarantulas, who lived between 
the rafters and the zinc roof, felt the nnusual vibra- 
tion, and looked out with their wicked bright eyes to 
see what was going on. 

Tant' Sannie sighed, the Hottentot maid sighed, 
the Kaffir girl, who looked in at the door, put her 
hand over her mouth and said, " Mow-wah ! " 

" You must trust in the Lord," said Tant' Sannie. 
" He can give you more than you have lost." 

" I do, I do ! " he cried ; '* but, oh, I have no wife ! 
I have no wife ! " 

Taut' Sannie was much affected, and came and stood 
near the bed. 

" Ask him if he won't have a little pap, — nice, 
fine, flour pap. There is ^some boiling on the kitchen 
fire." 

The German made the proposal, but the widower 
waved his hand. 

"No, nothing shall pass my lips. I should be suf- 
focated. No, no ! Speak not of food to me ! " 

"Pap, and a little brandy in," said Tant' Sannie, 
coaxingly. 

Bonaparte caught the word. 
^ "Perhaps, — perhaps, if I struggled with myself, 
for the sake of my duties I might imbibe a few 
drops ! " he said, looking with quivering lip up into 
the German's face. "I must do my duty, must I 
not ? " 

Tant' Sannie gave the order, and the girl went for 
the pap. 

"I know how it was when my first husband died. 
^- -They could do nothing with me," the Boer-woman 
. said, "till I had eaten a sheep's trotter, and honey, 
V and a little roaster-cake. / know." 
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will sleep well, and that the Lord will comfort him, 
as the Lord only can." 

" Bless you, dear friend, God bless you ! " said 
Bonaparte. 

When the door was safely shut on theOerman, the 
Hottentot, and the Dutch-woman, he got off the bed, 
and washed away the soap he had rubbed on his eye- 
lids. 

"Bon," he said, slapping his leg, "you 're the 'cutest 
lad I ever cauie across. If you don't turn out the old 
Hymns-and-prayers, and pummel the Ragged-coat, and 
get your arms round the fat one's waist and a wed- 
ding-ring on her finger, then you are not Bonaparte. 
But you are Bonaparte. Bon, you 're a fine boy ! " 

Making which pleasing reflection, he pulled off his 
trousers and got into bed cheerfully. 
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will have a pot of hot coffee presently," said the Ger- 
man, rubbing his hands and looking about, not know- 
ing how best to show his pleasure at the unexpected 
visit. 

For three weeks the German's diffident " Good eve- 
ning " had met with a stately bow, the chin of Bona- 
parte lifting itself higher daily ; and his shadow had 
not darkened the cabin doorway since he came to bor- 
row the two pounds. The German walked to the head 
of the bed, and took down a blue bag that hung there. 
Blue bags were a speciality of the German. He kept 
above iifty stowed away in different corners of his 
room — some tilled with curious stones, some with 
seeds that had been in his possession fifteen years, 
some with rusty nails, buckles, and bits of old har- 
ness ; in all, a wonderful assortment, but highly 
prized. 

*' Wo have something here not so bad," said the 

(Jennan, smiling knowingly, as he dived his hand 

into the bag and took out a handful of almonds and 

raisins ; " 1 buy these for my chickens. They increase 

in size, but they still think the old man must have 

something nice for them. And the old man — well, a 

big boy may have a sweet tooth sometimes, may he 

not? I la, ha!" said the German, chuckling at his 

own joke, sis ho heaped the plate with almonds. 

"Here is a stone — two stones to crack them — no 

^*it(3 patent improvement — well, Adam's nut-cracker ; 

^Q.» ha ! But 1 think we shall do. We will not leave 

*^eni uncracked. Wo will consume a few without 

*^8hionable improvements." 

^ Here the German sat down on one side of the table^ 
**onaparte on the other ; each one with a couple of flat 
^©s before him, and the plate between them. 
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I know that boy ; I knew him three yeaxs. He is a 
good boy. I have seen him deeply affected on account 
of his soul. And she would send the police after him ! 
I say I would rather make the loss good myself. I 
will not have it; he has fled in fear. I know his 
heart. It was," said the German, with a little gentle 
hesitation, " under my words that he first felt his need 
of a Saviour." 

Bonaparte cracked some more almonds, then said, 
yawning, and more as though he asked for the sake of 
having something to converse about, than from any 
interest he felt in the subject — 

" And what has become of the herd's wife ? " 

The German was alight again in a moment. 

" Yes ; his wife. She has a child six days old, and 
Tant' Sannie would turn her out into the fields this 
night. That," said the German, rising, " that is what 
I call cruelty — diabolical cruelty. My soul abhors 
that deed. The man that could do such a thing I 
could run him through with a knife ! " said the Ger- 
man, his gray eyes flashing, and his bushy black beard 
adding to the murderous fury of his aspect. Then 
suddenly subsiding, he said, — " But all is now well ; 
Tant' Sannie gives her word that the maid shall re- 
main for some days. I go to Com Mulle'r's to-morrow 
to learn if the sheep may not be there. If they are 
^lot, then I return. They are gone; that is all. I 
^ake it good." 

*'Tant' Sannie is a singular woman," said Bona- 
P9Ji;e, taking the tobacco bag the German passed to 

'* Singular ! Yes," said the German ; " but her heart 

® ^n her right side. I have lived long years with her, 

^**i I may say I have for her an affection, which she 
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" No, thank you, my friend ; I have business that 
must be done to-night," said Bonaparte. " Your dear 
son appears to have gone to sleep. He is going to 
take the wagon to the mill to-morrow ! What a little 
man he is." 

" A fine boy." 

But though the boy nodded before the fire, he was 
not asleep, and they all knelt down to pray. 

When they rose from their knees Bonaparte ex- 
tended his hand to Waldo, and patted him on the 
head. 

" Good-night, ray lad," he said. " As you go to the 
mill to-morrow, we shall not see you for some days. 
Good-night ! . Good-by ! The Lord bless and guide 
you ; and may He bring you back to us in safety 
to find us all as you luwc left its ! " He laid some 
emphasis on the last words. **And you, my dear 
friend," he added, turning with redoubled warmth 
to the German, " long, long shall I look back to this 
evening as a time of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord, as an hour of blessed intercourse with a 
brother in Jesus. May such often return ! The Lord 
bless you," he added, with yet deeper fervor, "richly, 
richly ! " 

Then he opened the door, and vanished out into the 
darkness. 

" He, he, he ! " laughed Bonaparte, as he stumbled 
^ver the stones. " If there is n't the rarest lot of 
^ools on this farm that ever God Almighty stuck 
•'^gs to. He, he, he ! When the worms come out, 
*ten the blackbirds feed. Ha, ha, ha!" Then he 
^^ew himself up; even when alone he liked to 
^®Q with a certain dignity, — it was second nature 
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He looked in at the kitchen-door. The Hottentot 
maid who acted as interpreter between Tant' Sannie 
and himself was gone^ and Tant' Sannie herself was in 
bed. 

"Kever mind, Bon, my boy,'' he said, as he walked 
round to his own room, 'f to-morrow will do. He, he, 
he ! " 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HE CATCHES THE OLD BIBD. 

At four o'clock the next afternoon the German rode 
across the plain, returning from his search for the lost 
sheep. He rode slowly, for he had been in the saddle 
since sunrise and was somewhat weary, and the heat 
of the afternoon made his horse sleepy as it picked its 
way slowly along the sandy road. Every now and 
then a great red spider would start out of the karroo 
-on one side of the path and run across to the other, 
bat nothing else broke the still monotony. Presently, 
behind one of the highest of the milk-bushes that 
dotted the roadside, the German caught sight of a 
Kaffir woman, seated there evidently for such shadow 
as the milk-bush might afford from the sloping rays 
of the sun. The German turned the horse's head out 
of the road. It was not his way to pass a living crea- 
"ture without a word of greeting. Coming nearer, he 
found it was no other than the wife of the absconding 
Kaffir herd. She had a baby tied on her back by a 
dirty strip of red blanket ; another strip hardly larger 
was twisted round her waist ; for the rest, her black 
body was naked. She was a sullen, ill-looking woman, 
with lips hideously protruding. 

The German questioned her as to how she came 
there. She muttered in broken Dutch that she had 
been turned away. Had she done evil ? She shook 
her head sullenly. Had she had food given her? 
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here," shouted the Dutch-woman, " when the morning 
star rises, and I will let my Kaliirs take you out and 
drag you, till there is not one bone left in your old 
body that is not broken as fine as ^ bobootie ' meat, you 
old beggar ! All your rags are not worth that they 
should be thrown out on to the ash-heap," cried the 
Boer-woman ; " but I will have them for my sheep. 
Not one rotten hoof of your old mare do you take with 
you ; I will have her, — all, all for my sheep that you 
have lost, you godless thing ! " 

The Boer-woman wiped the moisture from her mouth 
with the palm of her hand. 

The German turned to Bonaparte, who still stood 
on the step absorbed in the beauty of the sunset. 

" Do not address me ; do not approach me, lost 
man," said Bonaparte, not moving his eye nor lowering 
his ohin. " There is a crime from which all nature 
revolts ; there is a crime whose name is loathsome to 
the human ear, — that crime is j'^ours ; that crime is 
ingratitude. This woman has been your benefactress ; 
on her farm you have lived ; after her sheep you have 
looked ; into her house you have been allowed to enter 
and hold divine service, — an honor of which you 
were never worthy. And how have you rewarded 
her ? Basely, basely, basely ! " 

" But it is all false, — lies and falsehoods. I must, 
I will speak," said th6 German, suddenly looking 
round bewildered. " Do I dream ? Are you mad ? 
What may it be ? " 

" Go, dog ! " cried the Dutch-woman ; " I would have 
been a rich woman this day if it had not been for 
your laziness. Praying with the Kaffirs behind the 
kraal walls ! Go, you Kaffir's dog ! " 

" But what then is the matter ? What may have 
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of an inch deep; then the blade broke into ten 
pieces. 

" What has happened now ? " asked Em, blabbering 
afresh. 

"Nothing," said Lyndall. "Bring me ray night- 
gown, a piece of paper, and the matches." 

Wondering, Em fumbled about till she found 
them. 

"What are you going to do with them?" she 
whispered. 

" Burn down the window." 

" But won't the whole house take &e, and bum 
down, too ? " 

" Yes." 

" But will it not be very wicked ? " 

" Yes, very. And I do not care." 

She arranged the night-gown carefully in the comer 
of the window, with the cliips of the frame about it. 
There was only one match in the box. She drew it 
carefully along the wall. For a moment it burned up 
blue, and showed the tiny face with its glistening 
eyes. She held it carefully to the paper. For an in- 
stant it burned up brightly, then flickered and went 
out. She blew the spark, but it died also. Then she 
threw the paper on the ground, trod on it, and went 
to her bed, and began to undress. 

Em rushed to the door, knocking against it wildly. 

"Oh, TanV Sannie ! Tant' Sannie ! Oh, let us 
out!" she cried. "Oh, Lyndall, what are we to 
do?". 

Lyndall wiped a drop of blood off the lip she had 
bitten. 

" I am going to sleep," she said. " If you like to sit 
there and howl till the morning, do. Perhaps you will 
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" The march is long to-morrow ; this will not do," 
he said, taking off his spectacles, and putting them 
carefully into the book to mark the place. "This 
will be good reading as I wait along to-morrow," he 
added, as he stuffed the book into the pocket of 
the greatcoat ; " very good reading." He nodded his 
head, and lay down. He thought a little of his own 
troubles, a good deal of the two little girls he was 
leaving, of the Earl, of Emilina, of the Baron ; but he 
was soon asleep — sleeping as peacefully as a little 
child, upon whose innocent soul sorrow and care can- 
not rest. 

It was very quiet in the room. The coals in the 

fire-place threw a dull red light across the floor, upon 

the red ' lions on the quilt. Eleven o'clock came, 

and the room was very still. One o'clock came. The 

glimmer had died out, though the ashes were still 

warm, and the room was very dark. The gray mouse, 

who had its hole under the tool-box, came out and sat 

on the sacks in the corner ; then, growing bolder, the 

•••oora was so dark, it climbed the chair at the bedside, 

■)led at the roaster-cake, took one bite quickly at 

candle, and then sat on his haunches, listening. 

3ard the even breathing of the old man, and the 

J of the hungry Kaffir dog going his last round in 

ih of a bone or a skin that had been forgotten ; 

it heard the white hen call out as the wild cat 

away with one of her brood, and it heard the 

5ken cry. Then the gray mouse went back to its 

3 under the tool-box, and the room was quiet. 

id two o'clock came. By that time the night was 

own dull and cloudy. The wild cat had gone to its 

.ome on the "kopje;" the Kaffir dog had found a 

f bone, and lay gnawing it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^,,•HE SEES A GHOST. 

BoNAPAfeTE stood on the asb-heap. He espied 
acrosjs-tjie plain a moving speck, and he chucked his 
coat^tfijiiS up and down in expectancy of a scene. 

Tie " wagon came on slowly. Waldo lay curled 
^moug the sacks at the back of the wagon, the hand 
-in-.Iiis breast resting on the sheep-shearing machine. 
/It was finished now. The right thought had struck 
him the day before as he sat, half asleep, watching 
the water go over the mill-wheel. He muttered to 
himself with half-closed eyes, — 

*' To-morrow smooth the cogs — tighten the screws 
a little — show it to them." Then after a pause — 
♦* Over the whole world — the whole world — mine, 
,t I have made ! " He pressed the little wheels 
1 pulleys in his pocket till they cracked. Presently 
s muttering became louder — "And fifty pounds — 
A black hat for my dadda — for Lyndall a blue silk, 
• very light ; and one purple like the earth-bells, and 
white shoes." He muttered on — "A box full, full of 
books. They shall tell me all, all, all," he added, mov- 
ing his fingers desiringly ; " why the crystals grow in 
such beautiful shapes, why lightning runs to the iron, 
•why black people are black, why the sunlight makes 
things warm. I shall read, read, read," he muttered 
slowly. Then came over him suddenly what he called 
** The presence of God " ; a sense of a good, strong 
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his hand OTatorically towards the stbne-walled ostrich- 
camps. 

"What is he doing there ? '■ asked the boy. 

Bonaparte patted him on the cheek, kindly. 

** We could not keep him any more, it was too hot. 
We We buried him. my boy." said Bonaparte, touching 
with his finder the boy's cheek. '* We could n't keep 
him any more. He, he. he ! " laughed Bonaparte, as 
the bov fled awav alons: the low stone wall, almost 
furtively, as one in fear. 

• • • • • • 

At five o'clock Bonaparte knelt before a box in the 
Grerman's room. He was busily unpacking it. 

It had been agreed upon between Tant' Sannie and 
himself, that now the German was gone he, Bonaparte, 
was to be no longer schoolmaster, but overseer of the 
farm. In return for his past scholastic labors he had 
expressed himself willing to take possession of the 
deaii man's goods and room. Tant' Sannie hardly 
liked the ai*rangement. She had a great deal more 
respect for the German dead than the German living, 
and would rather his goods had been allowed to de- 
scend peacefully to his son. For she was a firm 
believer in the chinks in the world above, where not 
only ears, but eyes might be applied to see how things 
went on in this world below. She never felt sure how 
far the spirit-world might overlap this world of sense, 
and, as a rule, prudently abstained from doing any- 
thing which might offend unseen auditors. For this 
reason she abstained from ill-using the dead English- 
man's daughter and niece, and for this reason she 
would rather the boy had had his father's goods. But 
it was hard to refuse Bonaparte anything when -she 
and he sat so happily together in the evening drink- 
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pocket, and peeped over the half-door to see if there 
was any one coming. There was nothing to be seen 
but the last rays of yellow sunset light, painting the 
karroo bushes in the plain, and shining on the ash- 
heap, where the fowls were pecking. He turned and' 
sat down on the nearest chair, and taking out his pen- 
knife ripped the parcel open. The first thing that 
fell was a shower of yellow faded papers. Bonaparte 
opened them carefully one by one, and smoothed them 
out on his knee. There was something very valuable 
to be hidden so carefully, though the German charac- 
ters he could not decipher. When he came to the last 
one, he felt something hard in it. 

" You 've got it, Bon, my boy ! you 've got it ! " he 
cried, slapping his leg hard. Edging neai^er to the 
door, for the light was fading, he opened the paper 
carefully. There was nothing inside but a plain gold 
wedding-ring. 

" Better than nothing ! " said Bonaparte, trying to 
put it on his little finger, which, however, proved too 
fat. 

He took it off, and set it down on the table before 
him, and looked at it with his crosswise eyes. 

"When that auspicious hour shall have p,rrived, 
Sannie," he said, "when, panting, I shall lead thee, 
lighted by Hymen's torch, to the connubial altar, then 
upon thy fair amaranthine finger, my joyous bride, 
shall this ring repose. 

** Thy fair body, O my girl, 
Shall Bonaparte possess ; 
His fingers in thy money-bags, 
He therein, too, shall mess.'' 

Having given utterance to this flood of poesy, he 
eat lost in joyous reflection. 
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"Is that you, Waldo?" said Lyndall, hearing a 
sound. 

The boy was sitting on the damp ground with his 
back to the wall. He gave her no answer. 

" Come," she said, bending over him, " I have been 
looking for you all day." 

He mumbled something. 

" You have had nothing to eat. I have put some 
supper in your room. You must come home with me, 
Waldo." 

She took his hand, and the boy rose slowly. 

She made him take her arm, and twisted her small 
fingers among his. 

" You must forget," she whispered. " Since it hap- 
pened I walk, I talk, I never sit still. If we remem- 
ber, we cannot bring back the dead." She knit her 
little fingers closer among his. "Forgetting is the 
best thing. He did not watch it coming," she whis- 
pered presently. " That is the dreadful thing, to see 
it coming ! " She shuddered. " I want it to come so 
to me too. Why do you think I was driving that 
bird ? " she added quickly. " That was Hans, the 
bird that hates Bonaparte. I let him out this after- 
noon ; I thought he would chase him, and perhaps kill 
him." 

The boy showed no sign of interest. 

" He did not catch him ; but he put his head over 
the half-door of your cabin, and frightened him horri- 
bly. He was there, busy stealing your things. Per- 
haps he will leave them alone now ; but I wish the 
bird had trodden on him." 

They said no more till they reached the door of the 
cabin. 

"There is a candle and supper on the table. You 
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with the lean Hottento# not far off ; for when ghosts 
are about, much light is needed, there is great strength 
in numbers. Bonaparte had completely recovered 
from the effects of his fright in the afternoon, and 
the numerous doses of brandy that it had been neces- 
sary to administer to him to effect his restoration 
had put him into a singularly pleasant and amiable 
mood. 

"That boy Waldo," said Bonaparte, rubbing his 
toes, " took himself off coolly this morning as soon 
as the wagon came, and has not done a stiver of work 
all day. I^ll not have that kind of thing now I 'm 
master of this farm." 

The Hottentot maid translated. 

" Ah, I expect he 's sorry that his father 's dead ! " 
said Taut' Sannie. " It 's nature, you know. I cried 
the whole morning when my father died. One can 
always get another husband, but one can't get another 
father," said Tant' Sannie, casting a sidelong glance 
at Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte expressed a wish to give Waldo his or- 
ders for the next day's work, and, accordingly, the 
little woolly-headed Kaffir was sent to call him. After 
a considerable time the boy appeared, and stood in 
the doorway. 

If they had dressed him in one of the swallow-tailed 
coats, and oiled his hair till the drops fell from it, and 
it lay as smooth as an elder's on sacrament Sunday, 
there would still have been something unanointed in 
the aspect of the fellow. As it was, standing there 
in his strange old costume, his head presenting much 
the appearance of having been deeply rolled in sand, 
his evelids swollen, the hair hangiug over his fore- 
id a dogged sullenness on his features, he pre- 
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wild as if the devil was in them. He never was like 
other children. The dear Lord knows, if he does n't 
walk alone for hours talking to himself. If you sit 
in the room with him you can see his lips moving the 
whole time ; and if you talk to him twenty times, he 
doesn't hear you. Daft-eyes; he's as mad as mad 
can be." 

The repetition of the word " mad " conveyed mean- 
ing to Bonaparte's mind. He left off paddling his 
toes in the water. 

"Mad, mad? / know that kind of mad," said 
Bonaparte, " and I know the thing to give for it. 
The front end of a little horsewhip, the tip ! Nice 
thing ; takes it out," said Bonaparte. 

The Hottentot laughed, and translated. 

" No more walking about and talking to themselves 
on this farm now," said Bonaparte ; " no more mind- 
ing of sheep and reading of books at the same time. 
The point of a horsewhip is a little thing, but I think 
he '11 have a taste of it before long." Bonaparte 
rubbed his hands and looked pleasantly across his 
nose ; and then the three laughed together grimly. 

And Waldo in his cabin crouched in the dark in a 
corner, with his knees drawn up to his chin. 
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not, why I '11 do my best for you. I '11 send it to 
England. It must be done somehow. How long 
have you worked at it ? '' 

"Nine months," said the boy. 

" Oh, it is such a nice little machine," said Bona- 
parte, "one can't help feeling an interest in it. 
There is only one little improvement, one very little 
improvement, I should like to make." 

Bonaparte put his foot on the machine, and crushed 
it into the sand. The boy looked up into his face. 

" Looks better now," said Bonaparte, " does n't it ? 
If we can't have it made in England, we'll send it 
to America. Good-by ; ta-ta," he added. " You 're a 
great genius, a born genius, my dear boy ; there 's no 
doubt about it. 'J 

He mounted the gray mare and rode off. The dog 
watched his retreat with cynical satisfaction ; but his 
master lay on the ground with his head on his arms, 
in the sand, and the little wheels and chips of wood 
lay on the ground around him. The dog jumped on 
to his back, and snapped at the black curls, till, find- 
ing that no notice was taken, he walked off to play 
with a black beetle. The beetle was hard at work 
trying to roll home a great ball of dung it had been 
collecting all the morning ; but Doss broke the ball, 
and ate the beetle's hind legs, and then bit off its 
head. And it was all play, and no one could tell 
what it had lived and worked for. A striving, and 
a striving, and an ending in nothing. 
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there ; he liked to know what was in all locked-up 
places and out-of-the-way corners, but he was afraid 
to climb the ladder. So Bonaparte looked up, and 
in the name of all that was tantalizing questioned 
what the boy did up there. The loft was used only 
as a lumber-room. What could the fellow find up 
there to keep him so long ? 

Could the Boer-woman have beheld Waldo at that in- 
stant, any lingering doubt which might have remained 
in her mind as to the boy's insanity would instantly 
have vanished ; for, having filled the salt-pot, lie pro- 
ceeded to look for the box of books among the rubbish 
that filled the loft. Under, a pile of sacks he found 
it, — a rough packing-case, nailed up, but with one 
loose plank. He lifted that, and saw the even backs 
of a row of books. He knelt down before the box, 
and ran his hand along its rough edges, as if to assure 
himself of its existence. He stuck his hand in among 
the books, and pulled out two. He felt them, thrust 
his fingers in among the leaves, and crumpled them a 
little, as a lover feels the hair of his mistress. The 
fellow gloated over his treasure. He had had a dozen 
books in the course of his life ; now here was a mine 
of them open at his feet. After a while he began to 
read the titles, and now and again opened a book and 
read a sentence ; but he was too excited to catch the 
meanings distinctly. At last he came to a dull, 
brown volume. He read the name, opened it in the 
centre, and where he opened began to read. 'T was a 
chapter on property that he fell upon, — Communism, 
Fourierism, St. Simonism, — in a work on Political Econ- 
omy. He read down one page, and turned over to the 
next ; he read down that without changing his posture 
by an inch ; he read the next, and the next, kneeling 
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Ben had become Bonaparte ; but the old gift was in 
him still. He came close to the pigsty. All the 
defunct memories of his boyhood returned on him in 
a flood, as with an adroit^ movement he inserted his 
leg between Waldo and the wall, and sent him over 
into the pigsty. 

The little pigs were startled at the strange in- 
truder, and ran behind their mother, who sniffed at 
hira. Tant' Sannie smote her hands together and 
laughed; but Bonaparte was far from joining her. 
Lost in reverie, he gazed at the distant horizon. 

The sudden reversal of head and feet had thrown 
out the volume 'that Waldo carried in his breast. 
Bonapai'te picked it up, and began to inspect it, as 
the boy climbed slowly over the wall. He would have 
walked off sullenly, but he wanted his book, and 
waited till it should be given him. 

" Ha ! " said Bonaparte, raising his eyes from, the 
leaves of the book which he was examining. "I 
hope your coat has not been injured; it is of an ele- 
gant cut. An heirloom, I presume, from your pa* 
ternal grandfather. It looks nice now." 

" Oh, Lord ! oh, Lord ! " cried Tant' Sannie, laugh- 
ing and holding her sides ; " how the child looks — as 
though he thought the mud would never wash off. 
Oh, Lord, I shall die ! You, Bonaparte, are tin 
funniest man I ever saw." • 

Bonaparte Blenkins was now carefully inspecting 
the volume he had picked up. Among the subjects 
on which the darkness of his understanding had been 
enlightened during his youth. Political Economy had 
not been one. He was not, therefore, very clear as 
to what the nature of the book might be ; and as the 
name of the writer, J. S. Mill, might, for anything he 
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plashed the stumps of wood farther into the oven. 
Bonaparte came close to her, tapped the book know- 
ingly, nodded, and looked at the fire. Tant' Sannie 
comprehended, and taking the volume from his hand 
threw it into the back of the oven. It lay upon the 
heap of coals, smoked, flared, and blazed, and the 
"Political Economy" was no more, — gone out of 
existence, like many another poor heretic o/ flesh and 
blood. 

Bonaparte grinned ; and to watch the process 
brought his face so near the oven door that the 
white hair on his eyebrows got singed. He then in- 
quired if there were any more in the loft. 

Learning that there were, he made signs indicative 
of taking up armfuls and flinging them into the fire. 
But Tant' Sannie was dubious. The deceased Eng- 
lishman had left all his personal effects specially to 
his child. It was all very well for Bonaparte to talk 
of burning the books. He had had his hair spiritually 
pulled, and she had no wish to repeat his experience. 

She shook her head. Bonaparte was displeased. 
But then a happy thought occurred to him. He sug- 
gested that the key of the loft should henceforth be 
put into his own safe care and keeping, — no one 
gaining possession of it without his permission. To 
this Tant' Sannie readily assented, and the two walked 
lovingly to the house to look for it. 
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bare legs were getting cold, he jumped back into bed 

again. 

• ••••• 

" What do you keep up in your loft ? " inquired 
Bonaparte of the Boer- woman the next evening, point- 
ing upwards and elucidating his meaning by the 
addition of such Dutch words as he knew, for the 
lean Hottentot was gone home. 

** Dried skins," said the Boer-woman, "and empty 
bottles, and boxes, and sacks, and soap." 

"You don't keep any of your provisions there, — 
sugar, now ? " said Bonaparte, pointing to the sugar- 
basin and then up at the loft. 

Tant' Sannie shook her head. 

" Only salt, and dried peaches." 

" Dried peaches ! Eh ? " said Bonaparte. " Shut 
the door, my dear child, shut it tight," he called out 
to Em, who stood in the dining-room. Then he 
leaned over the elbow of the sofa, and brought his 
face as close as possible to the Boer-woman's, and 
made signs of eating. Then he said something she 
did not comprehend; then said, "Waldo, Waldo, 
Waldo," pointed up to the loft, and made signs of 
eating again. 

Now an inkling of his meaning dawned on the 
Boer-woman's mind. To make it clearer, he moved 
his legs after the manner of one going up a ladder, 
appeared to be opening a door, masticated vigorously, 
said, "Peaches, peaches, peaches," and appeared to 
be- coming down the ladder. 

It was now evident to Tant' Sannie that Waldo 
had been in her loft, and eaten her peaches. 

To exeigplify his own share in the proceedings, 
Bonaparte lay down on the sofa, and shutting his 
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loft burning on the kitchen table, and told the boy to 
walk boforo him. They went to the fuel-house. It 
was a little stone erection that jutted out from the 
Hide of the wagon-house. It was low, and without a 
window; and the dried dung was piled in one comer, 
and t.ho coifoo-niill stood in another, fastened on the 
iop of a Hhort post about three feet high. Bonaparte 
took t.ho ])adlock off the rough door. 

•' Walk in, my lad," ho said. 

Waldo obeyed sullenly ; one place to him was much 
l.ltc« Hnnin as another. He had no objection to being 
Inokiul up. 

lionaparto followed him in, and closed the door 
iMindully. Ho put the light down on the heap of dung 
In tho corner, and quietly introduced his hand under 
liiri tM»al.-iailH, and drew slowly from his pocket the end 
<d' a I'opo, which ho concealed behind him. 

" ! *ni \ovy Horry, exceedingly sorry, Waldo, my lad, 
tluit ynw Hhould have acted in this manner. It grieves 
nin/' Naid Honaparte. % 

I It* movotl round towards the boy's back. He hardly 
likiMl tlio look in the fellow's eyes, though he stood 
tlinrn inoUonloss. If he should spring on him ! 

So h(< drew the rope out very carefully, and shifted 
round to the wooden post. There was a slip-knot in 
out* (Mid of the rope, and a sudden movement drew the 
boy's hands to his back and passed it round them. It 
was an instant's work to drag it twice round the 
wooden post : then Bonaparte was safe. 

For a moment the boy struggled to free himself; 
then he knew that he was powerless, and stood still. 

" Horses that kick must have their legs tied," said 
Bonaparte, as he passed the other end of the rope 
round the boy's knees. " And now, my dear Waldo," 
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the fuel-room hung. Bonaparte and Tant' Sannie sat 
there, and saw her. 

" What do you want ? " they asked together. 

"This key," she said, holding it up, and looking 
at them. 

" Do you mean her to have it ? " said TanV Sannie, 
in Dutch. 

" Why don't you stop her ? " asked Bonaparte, in 
English. 

"Why don't you take it from her?" said Tant' 
Sannie. 

So they looked at each other, talking, while Lyn- 
dall walked to the fuel-house with the key, her un- 
derlip bitten in. 

" Waldo," she said, as she helped him to stand up, 
and twisted his arm about her waist to support him, 
" we will not be children always ; we shall have the 
power too, some day." She kissed his naked shoulder 
with her soft little mouth. It was all the comfort 
her young soul could give him. 
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" Take it," said Waldo. 

" I thought you would say so, so I brought it with 
me," said Bonaparte, putting it on. "The Lord bless 
you, my dear boy. You have n't a few shillings, — 
just a trifle you don't need, — have you ? " 

"Take the two shillings that are in the broken 
vase." 

" May the blessing of my God rest upon you, my 
dear child," said Bonaparte ; " may He guide and 
bless you. Give me youi- hand." 

Waldo folded his arms closely, and lay down. 

"Farewell, adieu!" said Bonaparte. "May the 
blessing of my God and my father's God rest on you, 
now and evermore." 

With these words the head and nose withdrew them- 
selves, and the light vanished from the window. 

After a few moments the boy, lying in the wagon, 
heard stealthy footsteps as they passed the wagon- 
house and made their way down the road. He list- 
ened as they grew fainter and fainter, and at last died 
away altogether ! and from that night the footstep of 
Bonaparte Blenkins was heard no more at the old 
farm. 
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tially. Nothing is despicable, — all is meaning-full ; 
nothing is small, — all is part of a whole, whose be- 
ginning and end we know not. The life that throbs 
in us is a pulsation from it, — too mighty for our 
comprehension, not too small. 

And so it comes to pass at last that, whereas the sky 
was at first a small blue rag stretched out over us, 
and so low that our hands might touch it, pressing 
down on us; it raises itself into an immeasurable blue 
arch over our heads, and we begin to live again. 
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but they shall live with a fierce free life. Oh, let me 
pour it in ! ' 

" * Oh, follow us ! ' they cried, ' and live with us. 
Nobler hearts than yours have sat here in this dark- 
ness to wait; and they have come to us and we to 
them, and they have never left us, — never.. All else 
is a delusion ; but we are real, we are real. Truth is 
a shadow ; the valleys of Superstition are a farce ; the 
earth is of ashes, the trees all rotten ; but we — f esel 
us — we live ! You cannot doubt us. Feel us, how 
warm we are I Oh, come to us ! come with us I ' 

"Nearer and nearer round his head they hovered, 
and the cold drops melted on his forehead. The 
bright light shot into his eyes, dazzling him, and the 
frozen blood began to run. And he said, — 

" * Yes ; why should I die here in this awful dark- 
ness ? They are warm, they melt my frozen blood ! ' 
and he stretched out his hands to take them. 

"Then in a moment there arose before him the 
image of the thing he had loved, and his hand dropped 
to his side. 

" * Oh, come to us ! ' they cried. 

" But he buried his face. 

"'You dazzle my eyes,' he cried, 'you make my 
heart warm ; but you cannot give me what I desire. 
I will wait here, — wait till I die. Go ! ' 

" He covered his face with his hands, and would not 
listen ; and when he looked up again they were two 
twinkling stars, that vanished in the distance. 

" And the long, long night rolled on. 

"All who leave the valley of Superstition pass 
through that dark land ; but some go through it in a 
few days, some linger there for months, some fot 
years^ and some die there." 



CHAPTER III. 

GBEGOBT BOSE FINDS HIS AFFINITY. 

The new man, Gregory Rose, sat at the door of his 
dwelling, his arms folded, his legs crossed, and a pro- 
found melancholy seeming to rest over his soul. His 
house was a little square daub-and-wattle building, 
far out in the karroo, two miles from the home- 
stead. It was covered outside with a sombre coat- 
ing of brown mud, two little panes being let into 
the walls for windows. Behind it were the sheep 
kraals, and to the right a large dam, now principally 
containing baked mud. Far off the little " kopje " 
concealed the homestead, and was not itself an object 
conspicuous enough to relieve the dreary monotony 
of the landscape. 

Before the door sat Gregory Rose in his shirt- 
sleeves, on a camp-stool, and ever and anon he sighed 
deeply. There was that in his countenance for which 
even his depressing circumstances failed to account. 
Again and again he looked at the little " kopje," at the 
milk-pail at his side, and at the brown pony who a 
short way off cropped the dry bushes, — and sighed. 

Presently he rose and went into his house. It was 
one tiny room, the whitewashed walls profusely cov- 
ered with prints cut from the "Illustrated London 
News," and in which there was a noticeable prepon- 
derance of female faces and figures. A stretcher 
filled one end of the hut, and a rack for a gun, and 
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had been to the next farm seeking sheep. When 
he came in she said, ^^Good evening, Waldo. Have 
some coffee I " and she kissed him. 

All last night I heard nothing else but ''Have some 
coffee I have some coffee ! " If I went to sleep for a 
moment I dreamed that her finger was pressing mine; 
but when I woke with a start I heard her say,^**Good 
evening, Waldo. Have some coffee 1 " 

Is this madness ? 

I have not eaten a mouthful to-day. This evening 
I go and propose to her. If she refuses me, I shall go 
and kill myself to-morrow. There is a dam of water 
close by. The sheep have drunk most of it up^ but 
there is still enough if I tie a stone to my neck. 

It is a choice between death and madness. I can 
endure no more. If this should be the last letter you 
ever get from me, think of me tenderly, and forgive 
me. Without her life would be a howling wilderness, 
— a long tribulation. She is my affinity ; the one love 
of my life, of my youth, of my manhood-; my sun- 
shine ; my God-given blossom. 

" They never loved who dreamed that they loved once, 
And wlio saitli, * I loved once ' ? — 
Not angels, whose deep eyes look down through realms of light ! " 

Your disconsolate brother, on what is, in all proba- 
bility, the last and distracted night of his life, 

Gregory Nazianzen Eose. 

P. S. — Tell mother to take care of my pearl studs. 
I left them in the wash-hand-stand drawer. Don't let 
the children get hold of them. 

P. P. S. — I shall take this letter with me to the 
farm. If I turn down one corner yow ma.y know I 
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Trana had given her. It was too fine and good even 
for Gregory's wife, — ju^t right for something very 
small and soft. She would keep it. And she touched 
it gently with her forefinger, smiling ; and then she 
blushed, and hid it far behind the other things. She 
knew so well all that was in that drawer, and yet she 
turned them all over as though she saw them for the 
first time, packed them all out, and packed them all 
in, without one fold or crumple ; and then sat down 
and looked at them. 

To-morrow evening when Lyndall came she would 
bring her here, and show it all to her. Lyndall would 
so like to see it — the little wreath, and the ring, and 
the white veil I It would be so nice I Then Em fell 
to seeing pictures. Lyndall should live with them 
till she herself got married some day. 

Every day when Gregory came home, tired from 
his work, he would look about and say, " Wher^ is 
my wife ? Has no one seen my wife ? Wife, some 
coffee ! " and she would give him some. 

Em's little face grew very grave at last, and she 
knelt up and extended her hands over the drawer of 
linen. 

" Oh, God I " she said, " I am so glad ! I do not 
know what I have done that I should be so glad. 
Thank you ! '' 
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ajid they think there is no other, because they don't 
see it ; — but there is." 

They had reached the house now. 

"Tell me when you set to work," she said, and 
walked towards the door. 

Waldo stood to look after her, and Doss stood at 
his side, a look of painful uncertainty depicted on his 
small countenance, and one little foot poised in the 
air. Should he stay with his master or go? He 
looked at the figure with the wide straw hat moving 
towards the house, and he looked up at his master ; 
then he put down the little paw and went. Waldo 
watched them both in at the door, and then walked 
away alone. He was satisfied that at least his dog 
was with her. 
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Give my love to mother and the children. The 
"veld" here is lodking pretty good, and the sheep 
are better since we washed them. Tell father the 
dip he recommended is very good. 

Em sends her love to you. She is making me some 
woollen shirts; but they don't fit me so nicely as 
those mother made me. 

• Write soon to 

Your loving brother, 

Gregory. 

P. S. She drove past just now. I was sitting on 
the kraal wall right before her eyes, and she never 
even bowed. G. N. R- 
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their heads, and said nothing ; and I could not find 
you anywhere. And then I awoke. 

"Lyndall," she said, putting her face down upon 
the hands she held, ^' it made me think about that time 
when we were little girls and used to play together, 
when I loved you better than anything else in the 
world. It is n't any one's fault that they love you ; 
they can't help it. And it is n't your fault ; you don't 
make them love you. I know it." 

" Thank you, dear," Lyndall said. " It is nice to be 
loved, but it would be better to be good." 

Then they wished good-night, and Em went back 
to her room. Long after Lyndall lay in the dark, 
thinking, thinking, thinking; and as she turned round 
wearily to sleep, she muttered, " There are some wiser 
in their sleeping than in their waking." 
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" I hardly see why I should be outlawed after this 
fashion/' he said, reseating himself, and drawing his 
chair a little nearer to her ; " these are hardly the 
quarters one expects to find after travelling a hundred 
miles in answer to an invitation." 

" I said, * Ccme if you wish.' " 

"And I did wish. Yet you give me a cold 
reception." 

"I could not take you to the house. Questions 
would be asked which I could not answer without 
prevarication." 

" Your conscience is growing to have a certain vir- 
gin tenderness," he said, in a low melodious voice. 

"I have no conscience. I spoke one deliberate lie 
this evening. I said the man who had come looked 
rough, — we had best not have him in the house; 
therefore I brought him here. It was a deliberate 
lie, and I hate lies. I tell them if I must, but they 
hurt me." 

" Well, you do not tell lies to yourself, at all events. 
You are candid, so far." 

She interrupted him. "You got my short letter?" 

" Yes ; that is wh}^ I came. You sent a very fool- 
ish reply ; you must take it back. Who is this fellow 
you talk of marrying ? " 

" A young farmer." 

" Lives here ? " 

" Yes ; he has gone to town to get things for our 
wedding." 

"What kind of a fellow is he ? " 

"A fool." 

"And you would rather marry him than me ? " 

" Yes ; because you are not one." 

"That is a novel reasou tot refusing to marry a 
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had looked at her ever since she could remember, when 
it was but a small child's face above a blue pinafore. 
"We shall never be quite alone, you and I/' she said; 
" we shall always be together, as we were when we 
were little." 

The beautiful eyes looked into the depths of her 
soul. 

" We are not afraid ; we will help ourselves I " she 
said. She stretched out her hand, and pressed it over 
them on the glass. "Dear eyes I we will never be 
quite alone till they part us ; — till then 1 " 
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get, forget ! " ejaculated Gregory. " You can . forget 
all the world, but you cannot forget yourself. When 
one thing is more to you than yourself, how are you 
to forget it ? 

" I read," he said — " yes ; and then I come to a 
word she used, and it is all back with me again ! I 
go to count my sheep, and I see her face before me, 
and I stand and let the sheep run by. I look at you, 
and in your smile, a something at the comer of your 
lips, I see her. How can I forget Jier when, when- 
ever I turn, she is there, and not there ? I cannot, 
I will not, live where I do not see. her. 

" I know what you think," he said, turning upon 
Em. " You think I am mad ; you think I am going 
to see whether she will not like me ! I am not so 
foolish. I should have known at first she never could 
suffer me. Who am I, what am I, that she should 
look at me ? It was right that she left me ; right 
that she should not look at me. If any one says it is 
not, it is a lie ! I am not going to speak to her," he 
added, " only to see her ; only to stand sometimes in 
a place where she has stood before." 
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blae pinafore ; it had been a woman's foce, with a 
dim shadow in the eyes, and a something which had 
said, ** We are not afraid, yon and I ; we are together; 
we will fight, yon and I." Now to-night it had come 
to this. The dying eyes on the pillow looked into 
the dying eyes in the glass; they knew that their 
hour had come. She raised one hand and pressed the 
stiff fingers against the glass. They were growing 
▼ery stiff. She tried to speak to it, but she would 
never speak again. Only, the wonderful, yearning 
light was in the eyes still. The body was dead now, 
but the soul, clear and uncloudy, looked forth. 

Then slowly, without a sound, the beautiful eyes 
closed. The dead face that the glass reflected was a 
thing of marvellous beauty and tranquillity. The 
gray dawn crept in over it, and saw it lying there. 

Had she found what she sought for — something 
to worship? Had she ceased from being? Who 
shall tell us ? There is a veil of terrible mist over 
the face of the hereafter. 
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harvest; but in none of them all would she have 
part. 

He shut the door to keep out their hideous shin- 
ingy and because the dark was intolerable lit a 
candle, and paced the little room, faster and faster 
yet. He saw before him the long ages of eternity 
that would roll on, on, on, and never bring her. She 
would exist no more. A dark mist iilled the little 
room. 

" Oh, little hand ! oh, little voice ! oh, little form!" 
he cried ; " oh, little soul that walked with mine ! oh, 
little soul, that looked so fearlessly down into the 
depths, do you exist no more forever — for all tiiiie?" 
He cried more bitterly, "It is for this hour — this — 
that men blind reason, and crush out thought ! For 
this hour — this, this — they barter truth and knowl- 
edge, take any lie, any creed, so it does not whisper 
to them of the dead that they are dead ! O God ! 
God ! for a hereafter ! " 

Pain made his soul weak ; it cried for the old faith. 
They are tlie tears that fall into the new-made grave 
that cement the power of the priest. For the cry of 
the soul that loves and loses is this, only this: "Bridge 
over death ; blend the here with the hereafter ; cause 
the mortal to robe itself in immortality ; let me not 
say of my dead that it is dead! I will believe all 
else, bear all else, endure all else ! " 

Muttering to himself, Waldo walked with bent 
head, the mist in his eyes. 

To the soul's wild cry for its own there are many 
answers. He began to think of them. Was not 
there one of them all from which he might suck one 
drop of comfort ? 

" You shall see her again," says the Christian, the 
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So age succeeds age, and dream succeeds dream, 
and of the joy of the dreamer no man knoweth but he 
who dreameth. 

Our fathers had their dream; we have ours; the 
generation that follows will have its own. Without 
dreams and phantoms man cannot exist. 
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plain. He was conscious without looking of that 
broad green earth ; it made his work pleasant to him. 
Near the shadow at the gable the mother of the little 
negro stood churning. Slowly she raised and let fall 
the stick in her hands, murmuring to herself a sleepy 
chant, such as her people love; it sounded like the 
humming of far-off bees. 

A different life showed itself in the front of the 
house, where Tant' Sannie's cart stood ready in- 
spanned, and the Boer-woman herself sat in the front 
room drinking coffee. She had come to Visit her step- 
daughter, probably for the last time, as she now 
weighed two hundred and sixty pounds, and was not 
easily able to move. On a chair sat her mild young 
husband, nursing the baby, — a pudding-faced, weak- 
eyed child. 

" You take it and get into the cart with it," said 
Tant' Sannie. " What do you want here, listening to 
our woman's talk?" • 

The young man arose, and meekly went out with 
the baby. 

" I 'm very glad you are going to be married, my 
child," said Tant' Sannie, as she drained the last drop 
from her coffee-cup. " I would n't say so while that 
boy was here, it would make him too conceited ; but 
marriage is the finest thing in the world. I 've been 
at it three times, and if it pleased God to take this 
husband from me, I should have another. There's 
nothing like it, my child, — nothing." 

" Perhaps it might not suit all people, at -all times, ^ 
as well as it suits you, Tant' Sannie," said Em. 
There was a little shade of weariness in the voice. 

" Not suit every one ! " said Tant' Sannie. " If the 
beloved Redeemer didn't mean men to have wives 
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new plan of putting soda in the pot. If the dear 
Father had meant soda to be put into soap, what 
would He have made milk-bushes for, and stuck them 
all over the veld as thick as lambs in the lambiDg 
season ? " 

She waddled off after Em in the direction of the 
built-in soap-pot, leaving Gregory as they found him, 
with his dead pipe lying on the bench beside him, 
and his blue eyes gazing out far across the flat, like 
one who sits on the sea-shore, watching that which 
is fading, fading from him. Against his breast was 
a letter found in a desk, addressed to himself, but 
never posted. It held only four words : " You must 
marry Em." He wore it in a black bag round his 
neck. It was the only letter she had ever written to 
him. 

" You see if the sheep don't have the scab this year ! " 
said Tant' Sannie, as she waddled after Em. " It 's 
with all these new inventions that the wrath of God 
miist fall on us. What were the children of Israel 
punished for, if it was n't for making a golden calf ? 
I may have my sins, but I do remember the tenth com- 
mandment : * Honor thy father and thy mother that 
it may be well with thee, and that thou mayst live 
long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee ! ' 
It 's all very well to say we honor them, and then to 
be finding out things that they never knew, and doing 
things in a way that they never did them ! My 
mother boiled soap with bushes, and I will boil soap 
with bushes. If the wrath of God is to fall upon 
this land," said Tant' Sannie, with the serenity of 
conscious virtue, " it shall not be through me. Let 
them make their steam-wagons and their fire-car- 
riages ; let them go on as though the dear Lord didn't 
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or two.' My fingers were just in bis little white 
curls. If it had n't been the blessed sacrament, he 
would n't have walked so * sourka, sourka, courka,' 
any more. But I thought, Wait till I ^ve had it, and 
then — But he, sly fox, son of Satan, seed of the 
Amalekite, he saw me looking at him in the chmxjh. 
The blessed sacrament was n't half over when he 
takes Tant' Trana by the arm, and out they go. I 
clap my baby down to its father, and I go after them. 
But," said 'J.'ant' Sannie, regretfully, " I could n't get 
up to them ; I am too fat. When I got to the corner, 
he was pulling Tant' Trana up into the cart. ' Tanf 
Trana,' I said, * you 've married a Kaffir's dog, a Hot* 
tentot's "brakje."' I hadn't any more breath. He 
winked at me ; he winked at me," said Tant' Sannie, 
her sides shaking with indignation, " first with one 
eye, and then with the other, and then drove away. 
Child of the Amalekite!" said Tant' Sannie, "if it 
had n't been the blessed sacrament. Lord, Lord, 
Lord ! " 

Here the little Bush-girl came running to say that 
the horses would stand no longer, and still breathing 
out vengeance against her old adversary she labored 
towards the cart. Shaking hands and affectionately 
kissing Em, she was with some difficulty drawn up. 
Then slowly the cart rolled away, the good Boer- 
woman putting her head out between the sails to 
smile and nod. Em stood watching it for a time, 
then as the sun dazzled her eyes she turned away. 
There was no use in going to sit with Gregory ; he 
liked best sitting there alone, staring across the green 
karroo ; and till the maid had done churning there 
was nothing to do ; so Em walked away to the wagon- 
house, and climbed on to the end of Waldo/s table, and 
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time; then he smiled, and began muttering to him- 
self after his old fashion. Afterwards he folded his 
arms upon his knees, and rested his forehead on them. 
And so he sat there in the yellow sunshine, muttering, 
muttering, muttering to himself. 

It was not very long after when Em came out at 
the back door with a towel thrown across her head, 
and in her hand a cup of milk. 

" Ah," she said, coming close to him, " he is sleep- 
ing now. He will find it when he wakes, and be glad 
of it." 

She put it down upon the ground beside him. The 
mother-hen was at work still among the stones, but 
the chickens had climbed about him, and were perch- 
ing on him. One stood upon his shoulder, and rubbed 
its little head softly against his black curls ; another 
tried to balance itself on the very edge of the old felt 
hat. One tiny fellow -stood upon his hand, and tried 
to crow ; another had nestled itself down comfortably 
on the old coat-sleeve, and gone to sleep there. 

Em did not drive them away ; but she covered the 
glass softly at his side. "He will wake soon," she 
said, " and be glad of it." 

But the chickens were wiser. 
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